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ABSTRACT 




Like any other profession teacher education attempts to entice the "best" 
candidates into its training programs. According to some research (Scha lock, 
1979) very few studies have examined the characteristics and circumstances of 
persons entering the -teaching profession . This study examined the charac- 
teristics-of a^roup of university students who entered the Faculfy of Edu- 
cation and compared them with those of a group who did not enter the program. 
Although the findings cannot be generalized to the total university population 
it appears that education students share s«fne common characteristics, and that 
those characteristics are not necessarily the ones which educators profess to 
favor in their students. 



A COMPARISON OF STUDENT§/ftHO ENTER EDUCATION 
WITH. THOSE WHO CHOOSE OTHER. PROFESSIONS 

Like any other profession, teacher educatiori attemp 
-"best" candidates' into its training programs. The best candidates in this 
case are those who succeed in the education program, enter and remain in 
the teaching profession, and who ultimately become effective teachers. 
Several studies have examined the characteristics^of effective teachers; 
for example, Veldman & Kelly, 1965; Hamacheck, 1969; Millar, 1975. A 
still larger number of studies have dealt with Selection of teacher candi- 
dates. (For a fairly extensive review of this literature see Twa & Greene, 
1979). The recent research in the area of evaluating teaching effectiveness 
is proBising and studies in this field are too numerous to cite. However,- 
there have been very few studies on teaching as an occupational choice. 
Schalock (1979)- cites two major studies which contain a great deal of infor- 
mation about the flow of people into teaching (NEA, 1972 and Lortie, 1975) 
but he is still of the opinion that "these studies ... are few in number and • 

have tended to be limited in scope. Jlfey also tend to be dated" (p. 365). 

^ ■■ S ' 

Generally, the research indicates that "persons entering teaching share 
common characteristics" (Schalock, p.»366). "Humanistic" reasons were ci|ed 
most frequently as reasons for wanting to be teachers. These findings were 

^ ■ . 

.supported by a twice-replicated University of Letjjbridge study (Greene, 1978a, 
1978b, and 1979). It also appears from the research that, although women in 
teaching still outnumber men, increasing numbers of men are entering the field. 
Schalock also cites several studies that support the widely-held view that 
students entering education are less academically able 'than students pre- 
paring for other professions, but he also cites more recent studies which 



.indicate that^his may be changing. Some research has teen done relative 
: to the socioeconomic background of persons. choosing a career in education, 

butthe conclusions appear to be ambiguous. Very little research' has" been <- 
(_ done 6n the personality characteristics -of persons, planning, to be teachers. 
- Schalock- concludes his .review by stating that. "In a profession where there 
is so-much talk about attracting better people it is odd that so little re- 
search has been done on the characteristics and circumstances of persons enter 
ing the profession, and the relationships among these conditions of entry 
.ahd^subsequeT{t success Teaching as an occupational" choice is a ne-' 

gle^ted aspect of research on teacher selection and -needs to be pursved" 
(pp. 366, 367).'^ 

The University of Lethbridge QAULTEP project, whiich began in 1972 and 
is described in detan in Dravland & Greene (1979) is an attempt to analyze 
relationships among fivephases of teacher education (pre-education, selection, 
training, placement, and Work siiccess) with the ultimate purpose being to 
develop a model for evaluating teacher education programs. Since 1972 data 
have been collected on approximately 700 students from the time they enter 
university through the education frogram and, for some, through several years 
of teaching Several studies have been conducted within and among the five " 
.Phases of QaVteP but this is the first to examine the characteristics ^f 
• Personiwho choose teaching as a career and to compare these students with 
those who are preparing for other careers. 

Purpose and Objectives ' 

The teacher, education program at The University of Lethbridge includes 
two years of Art^ and Science courses (pre-education) followed by two years 
in the Faculty of Education. Before a student is admitted to the-Faculty of ^ 



- Education (^e or she must successfully complete an '"Orientation to, Teaching" 
practi cum -course. The objective of this practicum is. to "provide the'student with 
an opportunity for vocational exploration and experience, "and hence a more valid' ^ 
basis for subsequent career decision.... It also provides an opportunity for co-- 
operating teachers in the school as well as university consultants to make judge- 
ments relative to the candidates' potential and suitability for teaching" (Field 
Experience Handbook, p. 11). The course may be credited in the Arts and Science 
program, for successful students who elect not to enter education. Approximately . 
25% to 40% of the students who take this course do not enter education either , 

« 

because they do not meet the criteria or. because they choose not to apply. At 
this time we do not know whether those students who entpr education are those 
whom the Faculty should encourage; that is, those who possess characteristics 
most compatible with the philosophy of the teacher education program. Therefore, 
the major purpose of this pilot s^udy was to examine the characteristics of a 
group of students whcr entered the Faculty of Education and to compare them with 
those of a group of university students who did not enter the program. Specific 
objectives were to: . 

<■ ■ '. • 

. 1) compare biographical characteristics (sex and age) and academic 

abilities (G.P.A. and English competency) of students who entered ^ 
education with those of a group who did not, 

2) compare the psychological characteristics of students who entered 
education with those who did not, 

3) compare university success (termination status and grades) for the 

two groups, .and • . ' - 

4) compare the post-university success for the two groups in terms of ^ 
type of employment , position, salary, responsibilities, and further 

'* education or training. 



' Methodology . * ; . ; *i ^ ' 

■ ; The sample for this study consists of 259: students' who- enrolled in the 

/i Orientatiipn to Teaching practicum between the jspring^of '1975 and. the sbiaper 
.of 1976; 188 of those students subsequejrtly entered the Faculty of Education 
<25 ^of those -already had a baccalaureate degree) and 71 dirf not (table" T) . 



: table 1.. 
• ■ •' ■ ■ 

DESCRIPTION -OF SAMPLE BY TYPE OF " - 
-- • STUDENT AND SEX 



Type of f i 










•Student v- • 




Female " 


Male 


Total 


Entered Faculty of 


: n 


- • 117 '• 


46 


163 


Education 




-7-^.8 


-2:8.2 




Entered' Faculty of 


n- 


8 


17 


25 


' - Education with 


. ? 


'32.0 


68.0 


. Prior Degree 








. " ^ Non-Education 


n 


45.. 


26 


. 71 




% . 


63;4, • 


.36.6 


Total 


n " 


170 


89 


259: 




% ■ 


65-.6 . 


34.4 


100.0 



This group is considered to .be Sample III of the QAULTEP data bank. Bio- 
graphical and psychological data (including psychological and English test - 
scores) were collected on all students including those. who did not enter 
education. These data are routinely collected each semester for all students 
on the second days of the practicum. The psychological tests ih- 

cluded'the following: < - 



1) Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (;Cook- et. al., 1-951) - 

2) D-Scale (Rokeach, 1956) - a measure of dogmatism 

3) Q-Sort (Block, 1961) - a measure of setf -concept' 

4) 16 Personality Factor (Cattell, 1957) - standard scores on each 
sub-factor, and 

5) Califorrua Psychological Inventory (Gough, 1957) - standard scores 
on each fub-scale., ^ , 

(See Appendix A for a description ,Qf *he.l6PF and CPI .sub-scal-6"s) . The measure 

»of English competency was the percentile rank-on the. College- English- Placement' 

Test^Haugh & Brown). : , . • 

Grade point averages and information op the termination status .of the 
students were taken from permanent record cards when the: students .jcompleted 
d degree or left the lyifversity. Finally, questionnaire postcards- were sent 
to all students who did not complete a B. Ed. degree, and some information on . 
the B. Ed. graduates was provided by . The Alberta Department of Advanced * 
Education and Manpower. ^ . • 

Descriptive and statistical analyses were used to describe the data. The' : 
Chi-Sfiuare test was used to epcamine relationships and T-Tests were used to test 
the s-ignificance of the differences between means : Values, of alpha less than ' 
or equal* to .05 were considered statistically significant. ' 



RESULTS - 

:•, Biographical arid .Acgrdemic Characterj sties 

There appeared' to be no sisnificant differences between students who 

; entered "education and those who didn't with respect to sex; 63% of non-edu- 
cation students and 67% of education students were female. However, a much 

; larger percentage of the male students than female students in education 
entered the Faculty with a previous degree (refer 4:o Table 1). Age was * - 
also not" significantly different for the two groups. The mean age for non- 
education students was. 22 years (S.D. = 3.63) and for education students was ^ 
21.7years. (S.-D. •= i.63). Analysis of variance was used to test the inter- : 
action between sex' an^ age-. The interaction was not significant (£=.06) . 
Together "the two' variables accounted for only 8.5% of the variance in ^ 
whether the student entered education or not. ' 

Admi^sslon grade point average,* that is the cumulative G.PiA. at the com- 
pletion of 20 Arts and Science courses at which time the student was eligible 
for admission to the Faculty of Education, was not significantly different for 
the two groups as a whole. However, for females there was a significant 
difference on admission G.P.A. (p=.02). The mean admission G.P.A. for females 
who entered education was 2.86 on a 4 point scale (S.D. = .49) ,and for*" females 
who did riot enter education was 2.59 (S.D. = .67). Jhere was no difference 
for males; the mean for males who entered education was 2.64 and^for those - ^ 
who didn't was 2.71 (see Table 2). . / ' > 

English competencies as measured by the College English Plademeht t^ were 
not different for' the two groups as a whole or when divided by sex. the English. 



te^t is used as a selection device and students who do not meet t*ie minimuni 
criteria are required to rewrite the tes,ts before being aamitted to the Faculty . 
Remedial English instruction was available to students requestiong help. These 
data were from the initial writing of the English tests. 

TABLE 2 

A COMPARISON OF ADMISSION G.P.A.'S OF 
/ ■ EDUCATION STUDENTS AND NON-EDUCATION STUDENTS 





Education Students 


Non-Education Students 


Significance of F 


Sample 


N 


X> 


SD 


N. 


X 


SD 




Total Group 


186 


2.79 


.50' 


■65 


2.63 


.62 


' 

.073 


Femal es 


124 


2.86 


.49 


■ 40 


2.59 • 


.67 


.506 


Males 


62 


2.64 


.50 


25 


2.71 


.63 


.567 



Psychological Characteristics 

Data from the five psychological tests were used to compare the two groups 
on psychological characteristics. Two of the tests, the 16PF and the CPP, have 
several sub-scsrles, which gave a total of 37 psychological measures. Means and 
standard deviations were calculated for these 37 variables. • , - 

For only: three of these measures were there significantly different means ■ 
between the total group of education students and non-education students. These" 
"measures were El 6PF (submissiveness versus dominance) with the education stu- 
dents scoring toward the submissive end of the scale, SoCPI (socialization) 
and CmCPI (communality) witfr the education students scoring higher on both 
scales. For females, only two of these tests were significantly different - 
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016PF (untroubled adequacy versus guilt-proneness) and E16PF (submissi veness 
versus dominance). Female. education students tended to be more submissive 
and more guilt-prone. 

Eleven of the tests had significantly different means for males. The 
statistically significant results are shown in Table 3. As indicated by the 
three significant, factor's of the 16PF, the males in education tended to be 
more conscientious, more group-dependent as opposed to being self-sufficient, 
and have higher self-concept control. According to the CPI sub-^scales the 
male education students scored higher than non-education males on dominance, 
capacity for status, and other similar factors related io status and sociability. 
They also appeared to have a higher self-concept as indicated. by the Q-Sort 
test which gives a measure of the relationship between the "real" and the. 
"ideal ".self. > . - . 

Since the overall means may mask the real^ difference between the various, 
groups, those scoring within approximately one standard deyiatipn of the mean 
were eliminated from the following analysis: 

. - Scores at or above seven on the 16PF were receded as 2 . v. 
Scores at or below four on the 16PF were receded as 1 ; 
Scores at or above 60 of the CPI were receded as 2 
Scores at or below 40 -on the CPI were receded as 1 : . 

Scores within the mids^^ both instruments 'were receded as missing data- 

, ^ Using-this receded data the 2 x 2 Chi-Square test was used to compare each 

factor on the CPI and the 16PF wj.th''^pj3!n-educatien and education, students for 

both mal'es and females- v > . - . ' 

Female education, students scored lowfef ^elan female non-education students' 
on E16PF(submissiveness vs dominance) and '^<T|#;:'t^^ radicalism). 
Female education students scored higher than yn-e%cati(wifi1i'dents on 016PF 
(untroubled adequacy vs guilt-proneness).. However, for aii accurate. interpre- 



/ tation of the results one must examine the percentages within the cells of 
- tables with significant Cfii -Square results. For exampU, of the females 
who scored on the submissive end of the. scale, 94% entered education. However, 
that does not imply that most^females who entered education were humble or sub- 
missive. -In fact tWQ- thirds of them scored at the aggressive end of th^. scale 
(see Table. 4). A similar statement could be-made about 016PF;- Again, of the 
48 females who' were more guilt- prone or worrying, 85% entered education, bu^ 
of all females who entered education approximately equal numbers were at each 
end of the scale (see Table: 5). 

-Male education students scored lower than non-education students on QglSPF, 
(group adherence vs self-sufficiency) and higher on G16PF (weaker superego 
strength vs stronger superego strength), Q3I6PF (low integration vs high self- 
concept control), DoCPI {dominance)^ CsCPI (capacity for status), SoCPI (social- 
ization) and AcCPI (achievement via conformance). For each of these tests (.see 
Tables 7 to 13) not only was there a significantly^ higher proportion of males 
-With a particular trait entering education, but also the percentage of males 
in education who exhibited that particular trait was considerably higher. An 
example may help to clarify this point. For G16PF (Table 7) 77% of the males 
who scored on the "conscietitious" end of the scale entered education. A15o, 
751 (27 out of 36) of the males in education indicated a tendency toward con- 
scientiousness or perseverance, as opposed to-fewer than half of the males not 
in education. - , 

, Success in University ^ ^ ' ^ 

Students who entered education were much more likely to complete degree 
requirements than those who did not; 93% of the education students completed 
a Ed. degree while only about 46% of the .non-education students completed 
degree requirements before leaving the university (See TabJe V4-). The 



mean termination G.P.A. for education students was significantly higher than 
for non-education students (See Table IS). When the group was divided by -sex 
the difference wa^l^ignificant for females (£=.001) but not for males. How- 
ever, when only those students who completed degree requirements were com- 
pared, the termination, G.P.A. J s of the two gi^ups were not different. 

. . -TABLE 3 . ' 

• ✓ , 

. PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS WITH SIGNIFICANTLY DIFFERENT MEAN SCORES ~" 
FOR ^MALE EDUCATION STUDENTS AND MALE NON- EDUCATION STUDENTS 



Education Non- Education. 
Students Students 

Test Description X SD X ' • sV Probability 



G16PF Weaker vs Stronger Superego 





Strenth* 


6.14 


1.71 


5.25 


1.80 . 


.035 - 


QgiepF 


Group Adherence vs Self- 
Sufficiency* 


3.52 


2.30 


4.83 


2.37 • 


.020 


Q3I6PF 


Low Integration vs'High • 
Self-Concept Control* 


&.98 


1.90 


5.71 


2.10 


" -008 


DoCPI 


Dominance 

> ■ - 


.55:34 


11.67 


49.64 


• 9.27 


.027 


CsCPI 


Capacity for Status 


50.92 


10.34 


45.73 


8.80 


.039 


SyCPI 


Sociability 


53.29 


, 9.74 


48.09 


9.00 


.031 


ReCPI 


Responsibility 


46.16 


8.57 


40.77 


10.88 


.021 


SoCPi 


Socialization 


52.35 


7.84 


46.14 


10.61 


.005 


CmCPr 


Communal ity 


53.40 . 


6.81 


49.18 


9.82 


.027 


ActPI 


Achievement via conformance 52.56 


8.46 


44,82 


1T.49\ 


.001 


Q-Sort 


Self-Concept 


.76 


.15 


.64- 


:24^ 


.05 



^ N=62 ^ N=2i' 

*Note: Higher scores indicate characteristics on the right side of the dicho- 
torny. For example; persons who score high on Factor G16PF tend to 
have stronger superego strength (conscientiousness). 



TABLE 4 

CLASSIFICATION OF FEMALE STUDENTS ON 16PF CATEGORY E 
BY TYPE OF STUDENT: FREQUENCY FOR A CHI-SQUARE TEST.* ' 



Category E 
(Submissiveness vs 
Dominance) 


Non-Education 

f . • 


Entered Education 


Total 


Humble, 
submissive 


5,9 


16: 

94.1 


17 

100.0 


Assertive, 
aggressive 


30 
34.5 


57 • 
65.5 


87 • 
100.0 


Total 


31 

29.8 

^ 


' 73 
70.2 


104 


X- =4.28; £=.04 

*Note: Students scoring in the mid range, 4 to 7, not included 



TABLE 5 - 

CLASSIFICATION OF FEMALE .STUDENTS ON 16PF CATEGORY 0 
BY TYPE OF STUDENT: FREQUENCY FOR A CHI -SQUARE TEST.* 



Category 0 

(Untroubled adequacy vs 
Guilt-Proneness) 


Non-Education 


Entered Education 


Total 


Self-assured, 
confident 


23 
37.1 


' 39 
62.9 


62 

100.0 


Apprehensive, 
worrying^ 


7 

14.6 


41 

85.4 


48 

100.0 


Total 

• 


. 30 
27.3 


80 
- 72.7 


no. 



X^=5.82; £=.02 

*Note: Students scoring in the mid range, 4 to 7, not included. 
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TABLE 6 



CLASHFICATION OF FEMALE STUDENTS 0N16PF CATEGORY Gl 
, BY nPE OF STUDENT: ^EQUENCY FOR A CHI-SQUARE TEST.* 



Category Q^' 

(Conservatism ys Radicalism) 

— : 


Non-Education 


Entered Education 


Total 


Conservative, 
traditional 


.8 ; . . 

15.1 ■ 


;• V . 45 

■ 84.9' 


•53, . 
100.0 


Experimenting, . 
analytical 


20 - 
34.5 


38 ' 
- 65.5 ■ - 


58 ■ 
100.0 


Total 

„2 - - - • ' 


28 ~ 
, 25.2 


83 

74.8 


111 . 



X^=4.54; £=.03 ' " - ' - 

*Npte: Students scaring in the mid range, 4 to 7, not included.. 



TABLE 7 



CLASSIFICATION OF HALE STUDENTS ON 16PF CATEGORY G 
BY TYPE OF STUDENT: FREQUENCY FOR A CHI -SQUARE TEST.* 



Category 6 

(Weaker Superego-Streftgth 
vs Stronger Superego Strength) 


■Education 


Entered Education 


Total 


Expedient, 
casual 




11 

55.0. 


9 

45.0 


20' 
100.0 


Conscientious, 
persevering 




8 

22.9 


27 
77.1 


35 

100.0 


Total 




19 

34.5 


36 . 
65.5 


•55 
100.0 



X^-4.48; £=.03 

*Note: Students scoring in the mid range, 4 to 7, not included. 
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TABLE 8 



CLASSIFICATION OF MALE STUDENTS ON 16PF CATEGORY Q2 
BY TYPE OF STUDENT: FREQUENCY FOR A CHI-SQUARE TEST.* 



Category Q2 
^ (Group Adherence vs 
Se 1 f - S u f f 1 c i e n cy ) 


"^Non-Education 


Entered Education 


Total 


Group Dependent • 

* ✓ 


,.-,14.6 

* 


41 

85.4 


' 46 . 
100.0 


Self-Suffic-ient 


6 

46.2 


7 

53.8 


U 
.100.0 


Total 


13 i 
21.3 , 


. 48 ° 
78.7 


61 



X^=4.34; £=.03. . ^ 

*No;te: Students scoring in the mid range, 4 to 7, not included. 



■ - ■ ■ *• 

TABLE 9 - 

CLASSIFICATION OF MALE STUDENTS ON 16PF CATEGORY Q3 
-BY TYPE OF STUDENT: FREQUENCY FOR A CHI-SQUARE TEST.* 



Category- Q^ 

(Low Integration vs High 
Self-Concept Control) 


Non-Education 


Entered Education 


Total 


Undisciplined Self-Confli.ct 
**- 

^? : '■ 


7 

46.7 


- 8 

53.3 


15 

100.0 


Controlled 


8 

17.4 


38 

82.6 . 


. 46 
100.0 


Total )■ 
..2 


15 

24.6 


46 

75.4 


61 

100.0 



X'=3.77; £=.05 • 
*Note: Students scoring in the mid range, 4 to 7, not included. 
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TABLE 10 



CLASSIFICATION OF MALE STUDENTS ®- THE CPI TEST 
CATEGORY DO BY TYPE OF STUDENT: FREQUENCY FOR A CHI-SQUARE TEST.*' 



Category DO 
(Dominance) 

> 


Non-Education 


Entered Education 


Toi^r 


Retiring, 
inhibited, 
\^onvnonplace 


5 

41.7 


.7 
58.3 


12- 
100 0 


Aggressive, 
confident, 
outgoing 


2 

6.7 


28 

93.3 


30 

100.0 


Total 


7" 

16.7 


35 \ 
83.3 A 


42 


X^=^25; £=.02 

*Note: Students scori^ng^in the mid range of Standard Scores, 40 to 
, 60, are not included. ^ 



' - - TABLE Tl 

: CLASSIFICATION OF. MALE STUDENTS ON THE CPI TEST 
CATEGORY CS BY TYPE' OF STUDENt: FREQUENCY .FOR A CHI-SQUARE TEST.* 



Category CS 


Non-Education 


Entered Education 


Total 


(Capacity for Status) 








Apathetic, shy . 


8 


8 


16 


conventional. 


50.0 


50.1) 


100.0 


dull ' • 








c 






Active, ambitious 


i 2 ' . ■ . 


16 


18 


forceful, insightful 


k^ll.l 


88.9 . 


100.0 


Total 


10 


24 


34 




29.4 


70.6 





■ X =4.44; £=.04 

*Note: Students scoring in the mid range of Standard Scores, 40 to 
^ 60, are not included. 

ERIC 17 V 
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TABLE 12 . 

CLASSIFICATION OF. MALE 'STUDENTS ON THE GPI TEST 
CATEGORY SO BY .TYPE OF STUDENT: FREQUENCY FOR A CHI-SQUATE TEST.* 

■ ' ' ' 


Category SO ^ 
(Social izatron) 


Non-Education ' 

.1*' — 


Entered Education 


•. Total 


Defensive, 
demanding, 
opinionated 

if 


8 

61.5 


5 

3'8.5 


13 

100.0 


Honest, industricxis,. 
obliging, sincere 


0 

0.0 


11 

^ 100.0 


- .11 
100.0 


Total . . \ 


- 8 " 
33.3 


16 

66.7 ' 


24 



X^=7.57; £=.006 \ 
*Note: Students socring in the mid range of Standard Scores, 40 to 
60, are not\ included. 



. . TABLE 13 

* ■ ■ . ■ . , - ■ t ■ 

CLASSIFICATION OF fdALE STUDENTS ON THE- CPI TEST, 
CATEGORY AC BY TYPE Of STUDEN-T: .FREQUENCY" FOR A^CHI-SQUARE TEST.* 



C^itegDry AC - 

(Achievement Via Conformance) 


Non-Education 


Entered Education 


Total 


Coarse, stubborn, 
awkard, insecure . 


10 

66.7 


. ^ 5 
33.3 


15 

100.0 


Capable, cooperative, 
organized, i*esponsible 

■i 


8 

17.6. 


14 

■ 82.4 


17 

100.0 


Total " • 


13 
40.6 


.19 
59.4 


32 



X =6.04; £=.01 

*Note: Students scoring in the mid range o-f Standard Scores, 40 to 
60, are not^included. 
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TABLE 14 

.COMPARISON OF EDUCATION AND NON-EDUCATION 
STUDENTS BY COMPLETION OF DEGREE* 



Type of 
Stident X 



Completed Degree Degree Not Completed 



TotaV 



Education 
Students 


n 

% 


149 
92.6 


12 
7,4 


.161 
lOO'.O 


Non-Education 
Students 


n 

% 


30 

43.5 


39 

56.5 


69" 


Total 


n 

% 


179 
77.8 


51\ 
22.2 \ ' 


230 
100- 



♦NOTE: Students .Who had completed" a Bac'calaurecite Degree prior to the first 
Education practicum are not included (N=25). Also, four-students were 
, still enrolled at the time of this study. 



= 67.39 



df = 1. • p<< .001 
TABLE 15 



A. COMPARISON OF TERMINATION G.P.A.'S OF . 
EDUCATION STUDENTS AND NON-EDUCATION STUDENTS 



ERIC 



€<iucati on students Non-Education Students Significance of F 



Sample 


N 


X ' 


SD- 




X 


SD 


* 


>> • 

Total Group 


188 


2.90 


.44 


68 


2^69 


.65 


.003 
















Females 


125 


2.97 


.41 


42 . 


■ 2.66) 


.68 


.001 


Males ^ 


63 


2.78 


.46 


26 




.61 


.732 
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The analysis of the post-university status of the two groups was conducted \ 
separately and in a^descriptive rather than a statistical manner. Questionnaire 
postcards .were sent to 70 of the students who did not enter the Faculty of Edu- 
cation (one was inadvertently missed) and' to the eight education students who ^ 
did not complete the program. Information on. the B. Ed. graduates was pro- 
vided by The Department of Advanced Education and Manpower. Therefore, the 
firidings are discussed separately. . 

Education Students Information on the graduates of the program was' ob- 
taihed for a slightly different sample than the one on whom this study was 
based. A list of all 351 graduates who had received a B. Ed. degree between 
May of 1978 and May of 1979 was sent to the bepartment.T That list contained many 
of the graduates in this study, but some had graduated before or since that 
time. However, there is no reason to suspect that the findiDgs for this sample 
of graduates would be any different from the findings of the 1978^1979 graduates. 
Of those 351 graduates 85% were teaching or were in a teaching-related position 
in Alberta as of December, 1979. Five others were known to be teaching else- 
where; the whereabouts of the remaining 14% were unknown. 

Twelve (6%) of the 188 education students left the university without a 
degree; two others were still enrolled at the time of this study. Of the twelve, 
two are employed full-time in businesses. Information on the others was not 
■available. ^ 



Non-Education students ; Completed responses were received from the ques- 
tionnaires sen t*to 70 of the 71 non-education students. Nine questionnaires were 
returned with addresses unknown. It is also likely that many others were hot 
forwarded to the new addresses o1^ the §tudents. A response rate of 60% (31 out 



•of 52) 1s not high but was not unexpected given the circumstances. Of th.ose 31 
respondents 18 (58%) were female. Most (81%) indicated that they were employed 
outside the home; most of these we^e employed fall -time. One had re-entered edu- 
cation and will graduate this year. Eight had been employed less than one year, 
five for one to two years, and the remaining eight for morexthan two years. Four- 
teen of the students had taken further education or^training since^^leaving the 
university; four of these had further university courses?' the rest had taken 
training in a wide variety of other fields. One-half of those employed were re- 
ceiving a salary of less than $10,000 per year. The median safary of those 
who were employed full-time^and who responded -to the question about salafT^ 
(N=14), was just over' $15, 000. 00. . 



\ 
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. DISCUSSION ' ' ■ . 

1 ■ ■ " • ■ 

It is- extremely important to exercise caution in interpreting the results 
of this study. The students who enrolled in the Orientation to Teaching course 
and did not enter the Faculty of Education are in all probability notrepresenta- 
tive-.of the non-education university population as a whole. It is possible that 
some of these students were trying' education as a "last> resort", or were antici- 
-pating that the education course was an easy credit. Many other factors were 
not corftrplled in this study. Therefore, these findings must not at this stage ' 
. be generalizei! to the total university populati.on.. Keeping in mind' this very 
considerable caution, som^N^oncluslons -^might be made. 

There appeared to be no significant differences between education and non- 
education studentf with respect to distribution by sex, age, pre-education G.P.A. 
and the scores on the- Cbllese English PTacement Test. However, significantly 
mor^ males than females entered th^ faculty after a previous degree. the 
6.P.A. for females entering the faculty was sign'ifitantly higher than for fe- 
males, not entering the facul{y.* This finding i-s contrary to findings reported 
by Schalock that students entering education are less, academically able th^jj^ 
those,preparing'for other professions. However^ G.P.A. is one of /the criteria 
used in selecting candidates for- education at The University oy/ethbridge so 
one would expect the meari admission G.P.A. to be highe^r for all education stu- 
dents. This was not true for the male students. It may be that males are still 
more free to choose other fields and to travel and consequently the "brighter" " 
males still elect fields other than education. ' 

The psychological data were receded into high (2) andlow*(l) with scores 
in the mid rang^ elpninated. Chi -Square tests on recoded data produced ten 
significant tests on the 16PF and CPI. .Special caution must be exercised 
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when drawing conclusiorS from the Chi-Square analysis of the psychological 
characteristics. Itj's possible that in sbmV tests distinctly different ^ 
subgroups of the sample were used. Also, for females especially, although - 
there was a tendency for those females with characteristics of submissiveness, 
gurlt-proneness^ and conservatism to enter education, the actual proportion of 
females in education who 4^isplayed these characteristics was not high 

for male students there did seem to be more obvious differences between 
those Who entered education and those who did not. Mal.e education .students . . 

tended- to display one or more of the follow.itig characteristics as identified • 

• ". , ■ .. .. • ; y ' ' ■ " . • ■ 

by the Chi-Square-and/or T-Test analysis: 

■ ■ ' * * 

G16PF stronger -superego strength*. ReCPI ; responsibility 

— QglSPF ' group adherence* SbCPI socialization* ^ • • 

^ Qj-ISPF high self-concept con tro^^L GmCPI communal ity . * • 

, ^DoCPI dominance*- ^^cCPI achievement via -conformance 

"CsCPI capacity, for status* vQ-Sort selV-concept • 

SyCPl' sociability - • 

"^ *oT^^ Chi-Sq^J^ and T-jTest; others significant for t-Test ' 

One might interpret these findings- to mean that the students in education, ' 
in this sample especially the males, wereljiely to follow traditional social 
patterns and were less- likely to deviate from established, norms. c this implies 
that they may be more willing to accecit the status quo and less likely to initiate 
change in the school system. 

Termination G. P. A. 's of education stjJaentT tended to be higher than those 
of non-education students. However, there was no difference for males; the 
difference appeared to be caused by the significant difference for female 
students who had entered the program with significantly higher G.-P. A. 's. 



appeared that education graduates generally ^yere abl^ to obtain a 
teachi ng pos i ti on . Those who di dn ' t fen ter the program were 1 ess' l-i kely to 
complete degree requirement? but. not enough. inforraatiori'. was available to 
reach conclusions about- work success of those li/hQ;' had graduated with other 
degrees. . ' • . - ' ^ •• : 

Future Research - : 

• A stady is -planned to test a la^e sample of . the total university ' 
population on these same measures.to determin:e whether the firid.1ngs'of . - - . 
this .study are gefreralizable, If .they arey then Faculties: of Education, 
might seriously examine whether the type- of -students who seilect educatidn ' 
are the ones whoin the Faculty should di(Jose, or wfrether.the Faculty and/or^ 
the educational system is geared to a paj^ticular clientele and is subtley 
■discouraging some students whom educators profess to encourage. 
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From: 'Manual for Forms A and B ^ 

r Sixteen Personality Factor Qurestionnafres ^ 
Raymond B. Cattell and Herbert W. Eker 
iBStitute for Personality and Ability Testing 
Champaign, 111 i hois . 



Capsufe Descriptions ^f, the Sixteen Primary Personality Factors 

(more tedinical titles arc in parentheses) 



tAno Score Direction 



VS 



Reserved, Detached,^^CriticAl, Cool 
(Sizothymia, previooa|^^Schizothyinia) ♦ 

The person who scores low (sten of 
1 to 3) on Factor A tends to be;:^iff, 
cool, skeptical^ and aloof. He likes 
things rather than people, working^ 
alone> and avoiding. - compromises of 
viewpoints. He is likely to be precise and 
'^rigid^' in his way of doing things and 
in personal standards/ and in many oc- 
cupations these are desirable traits. He 
may tend, at times, to be critical; ob- 
structive, or hard. 



FACTOR A 

Outgoing, 



High Score Dtrection 



Warmhearted, Easy-going, 
Participating 
(Affectothymia, previously Cyclothymia)* 

The person who scores high (sten of 8 
to 10) oh Factor A tends to be goodna- 
tured» easy-going, emotionally expressive 
<hence naturally Affectothymia), ready 
to cooperate, attentive to people, soft- 
hearted, kindly, adaptable. He likes 
occupations dealing with people and so- 
cially-impressive situations. He readily 
forms active groups. He is generous in 
personal relations, less afraid of criti- 
,,cism, better able to remember names of 
' people. 

^Because of its excellent conHrmation of the Bleuler and Kretachmer schizothymia-cydotliymia 
dimension. Factor A has been so named since its discovery some twenty years a|co. Unfortunately, 
the less- informed leeneral public has insisted on the dramatic association with, the schisophrenic 
abnormality rather than the normal dry» withdrawn temperament. Worse, the literal translation as 
"split personality^ has led to the erroneous association of a mrhizothyme.with multiple personality — 
a disorder perhaps more likely to be found at the opposite end of the scale! 

Accordingly^ it seems best henceforth to refer to the A dimension as Sisothyntia (si'zo- 
thi-mY-a) vs. Affectothymia. *'5tfo^ stresses the emotional detachment, dryness, or flatness of 
A- (st2o from tukidert^ as in the root for painter's niie used to make colors flat**) . 
At the same time, it would improve the A-i- reference to call it A//ecfoeAymtd, emphasinng 
the affective rather than the cyclical aspect,! since easy emotional expansiveness and contact are 
more central than mood swings. Associations with the abnormal projection, as in affective psy- 
chosis, may be present but have not been proved. The clearer distinction by sound of Sizotkymie 
and Affeetothpmie should also assist/ oral discussion. 

FACTOR B : ' ^ 



Leas tntelUgent, Concrete-thinking 
(Lower scholastic mental capacity) 

The person scoring low on Factor B 
tends to be slow to learn and grasp, dull, 
jTH-en to concrete and literal interpreta- 
tion. His dullness may be simply a 
reflection of low intelligence, or it may 
ropresent poor functioning due to psy- 
rhopathology. 

C 



vs. More Intelligent, Abstract-thinking, 

Bright 

(Higher scholastic mental capacity) 
The person who scores high on Factor 
B tends to be quick to grasp ideas, a fast 
learner, intelligent. There is .some corre- 
lation with level of culture, and some 
with alertness. High scores contraindi- 
cate deterioration of mental functions in 
patholo^cal conditions. 
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FACTOR C 



Affected By Feelings, Emotionally vs. 
Stable, Easily Upset 
(Lower tego strength) 

The person who scores low on Factor 
C tends to be low in frustration tolerance 
for unsatisfactory conditions,^changeable 
and plastic/ evading necessary reality 
demands, neurotically fatigued, fretful, 
easily emotional and annoyed, active 
in dissatisfaction, having neurotic symp- 
toms (phobias, sleep disturbances, psy- 
chosomatic complaints, etc.). Low Factor 
C score is common to almost all forms of 
neurotic and some psychotic disorders. 



Emotionally Stable, Faces Reality, 
Calni, Mature' 
(Higher ego strength) 

The person who scores high on Factor 
C tends to be emotionally mature, stable, 
realistic about life, unruffled, possessing 
ego strength, better able to maintain solid 
group morale. Sometimes he may be a 
person making a resigned adjustment* to 
^unsolved emotional problems- 

•Shrewd clinical obwrvcrs have pointed out that 
a good C level sometimes enables a person to 
achieve effective adjustment despite an under- 
lying psychotic potential. 



FACTOR E 



Humble, Mild, Accommodating, 
Conforming 

( Submissiveness) 

The person who scores low on Factor 
E tends to give way to others, to be doc- 
ile, and to conform. He is often depend- 
ent, confessing, anxious for obsessional 
correctness. This passivity is part of 
many neurotic syndromes. 



vs. Assertive, Independent, Aggressive, 
Stubborn 
(Dominuice) 

The person who scores high on Factor 
E is assertive, self-asSured, and inde- 
pendent-minded. He tends to be austere, 
a law tii himself, hostile or extrapunitive, 
authoritarian (managing others), and 
disregards authority. 



FACTOE F 



5o6er, Prudent, Serious, Taciturn 
(Desurgency) 

The person who scores low on Factor F 
tends to be restrained, reticent, introspec- 
tive. He is sometimes dour, pessimistic, 
unduly , deliberate, and considered smug 
and primly correct by observers. He 
tends to be a sober, dependable person. 



vs. Happy-go-lucky, Impulsively Lively, 
Gay, Enthusiastic 
(Surgency) 

The person who scores high on this 
trait tends to be cheerful, active, talka- 
tive, frank, expressive, effervescent, care^ 
free. He is frequently chosen as an 
elected, leader. He may be impulsive and 
mercurial. 
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vs. 



FACTOR G 

C^wcien«6ttg,. Persevering, Steid, Rule- 
bound V . 
(Stronger superego strength) 
The person who scores high on Factor 
G tends to be exacting in character, dom- 
inated by sense of duty, persevering, 
responsible, planful, "fills the unforgiv- 
ing minute.'* He is usually conscientious 
and moralistic, and he prefers hard-work- 
ing people to witty companions. The 
inner "categorical imperative** of this 
essential superego (in the psychoanalytic 
sense) should be distinguished from the 
superficially similar "social ideal self** 
of Q,+. 

FACTQRH*' 

Shg, Restramed^Diffident, Timid vsf Venturesome, SociaUy.hold, Uninhibit- 



^ Expedient, Evades Rules, Feels 
Few Obligations 
(Weaker sopmgo strength) 
The person who scores low on Factor 
Cr tends to be unsteady in purpose. He is 
often casual and lacking in effort for 
giroup undertakings and cultural de- 
mands. His freedom from group influ- 
ence may lead to anti-social acts, but at 
times makes him more effective, while his 
refusal to be bound by rules causes him 
to have less somatic upset from stress. 



(Threctia) 

The person who scores low on this trait 
tends to be shy, withdrawing, cautious, 
retiring, a "wallflower." He usually has 
inferiority feelings. He tends to be slow 
and impeded in speech and in expressing 
himself, dislikes occupations with person- 
al contacts, prefers one or two close 
friends to large groups, £nd is not given 
to^ keeping in contact with all that' is 
Koing on around him. 



ed. Spontaneous 
(Parmia) 

The person who scores high on Factor 
H is sociable, bold, ready to try . new 
things, spontaneous, and abundant in 
emotional response. His "thick-skinned- 
ness** enables him to face wear and tear 
in dealing with people and grueling emo- 
tional situations, without fatigue. How- 
ever, he can be careless of detail, ignore 
danger signals, and consume much time 
talking. JHe tends to be "pushy** and 
actively interested in the opposite sex. 
^ ^ FACTOR I 

'^''^*-'^^^;^!«jf:««ant. Realistic, vs. Tender^minded, Dependent, Over- 
protected, Sensitive 
(Premsia) 

The person who scores high on Factor 
I tends to be tender-minded, day-dream^ 
ing, artistic, fastidious, feminine. He is 
sometimes demanding of attention and 
help, impatient, dependent, impractical. 
He dislikes crude people and rough occu- 
pations. He tends to slow up group 
performance, and to upset group morale 
by unrealistic fussiness. 



.No-nonsense 
(Harria) 

The person who scor^^low on Factor I 

tends to be practical, realistic, masculine, 

independent, responsible, but skeptical of 

subjective, cultural elaborations. He is 

someUmes unmoved, hard, cynical, smug. 

He tends to keep a group operating on 

a practical and realistic "no-nonsense** 
basis. 
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FACTOR L 



Trusting, Adaptable, Free of Jealousy, 
£aa(y to Get on With 
(Alaxia) 

The pei^o^ who scores low on Factor L 
tends to be free of jealous tendencies, 
adaptable, cheerful, un-competitive, con- 
cerned about other people, a good team 
worker. 



vs. Suspicious, Self-opinionated, Hard to 

Fool 
(Protension) 

The person who scores high on Factor 
L tends to be mistrusting and doubtful. 
He is often involved in his own ego, is 
self-opinionated, and interested in inter- 
nal, mental life. He is usually deliberate 
in his actions^ unconcerned about, other 
people, a poor team member. 



N.B. This factor is not necessarily paranoia. In fact, the data on paranoid schizophrenics are 
not clear as to typical Factor L value to be expected. 

FACTOR M 



Practical, Careful, Conventional, Regu- 
lated by External Realities, Proper 
(Praxemia) 

The person who scores low on Factor 
M tends to be anxious to do the right 
things, attentive to practical matters, and 
subject to the dictation of what is 'obvi- 
ously possible. ' He is concerned over 
detail, able to keep his head in emergen- 
cies, but sometimes unimaginative. 



vs. Imaginative, Wrapped up in Inner Ur- 
gencies, Careless of Practical Matters, 
Bohemian 
(Aatia) 

The person who scoi'es high on Factor 
M tends to be unconventional, uncon- 
cerned over -everyday niatters, Bohemi- 
an, self-motivated, imaginatively-creative, 
concerned with "essentials," and oblivious 
of particular peiople and physical reali- 
ties. His inner-directed interests some- 
times lead to unrealistic situations ac- 
companied by expressive outbursts. His 
individuality tends to cause him to be 
rejected in group activities. 



FACTOR N 



Forthright, Natural, Artless, 
Sentimental 
(Artlessness) 

/ The person who scores low on Factor 
N tends .to be unsophisticated, sentimen- 
tal, and simple. He is sometimes crude 
and awkward, but easily pleased and 
content with what comes, and is natural 
and spontaneous. . 



vs. 5Areu7£(, Calculating, Worldly, 

Penetrating 
(Shrewdness) 

The person who scores high on Factor 
N tends to be polished, experienced, 
worldly, shrewd. He is often hardhead- 
ed and analytical. He has an intellect- 
ual, unsentimental approach to situa- 
tions, an approach akin to cynicism. 
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FACTOR O 



Placidt Self-assured, Confident, Serene rs, 
(Untroubled adequacy) 

The person who scores low on Factor 
O tends to be placid, with unshakable 
nerve. He has a mature, unanxious con- 
fidence in himself and his capacity to 
deal with things. He is resilient and 
secure, but to the point of being insensi- 
tive of when a group is not going along 
with him, so that he may evoke anti- 
pathies and distrust. 



Apprehensive, Worrying, Depressive, 
Troubled 
(Guilt proneness) 

The person who scores high on Factor 
O tends to be depressed, moody, a wor- 
rier, full of foreboding, and brooding. 
He has a childlike tendency to anxiety 
in difficulties. He does not feel accepted 
in. groups or free to participate. High 
Factor O score is very common in clini- 
cal groups of all types (see Handbook). 



CoMervatict, Respecting Established 
Ideas, Tolerant of Traditional 
Difficulties 
(Conservatimn) 

The person who scores low on Factor 
Qf is confident in what he has been 
taught to believe, and accepts the "'tried 
and true,"^ despite inconsistencies^ when 
something else might be better. He is 
cautious and compromising in regard to 
new ideas. Thus, he tends to oppose and 
postpone change, is inclined to go along 
with tradition, is more conservative in 
religion and politics, and tends not to be 
interested in analytical "intellectual" 
thought. 



FACTOR Qi 



va. Experimenting, Critical, Liberal, 
Analytical, Free-thinking 
(Radicalism) 

The person who scores- high on Factor 
Q, tends to be interested in intellectual 
matters and has doubts on fundamental 
issues. He is skeptical and inquiring re- 
garding ideas, either old or new. He 
tends to be more well informed, less 
inclined to moralize, more inclined to 
experiment in life generally, and more 
tolerant of inconvenience and change. 



Group-dependent, A ''Joiner' 
Sound Follower 
(Group adherence) " 

ThcTperson who scores low on Factor 
Qj prefers to work and make decisions 
with other people, likes and depends on 
social approval and admiration. He 
tends to go alon^ with the group and may 
be lacking in individual resolution. He 
is not necessarily gregarious'by choice; 
rather he needs group support 



FACTOR Qg 

and 



Self-sufficient, Prefers Own Decisions, 
Resourceful 
(Self-sufficiency) 

The person who scores high on Factor 
Q2 is temperamentally independent, ac- 
customed to going his own way, making 
decisions and taking action on his own. 
He discounts public opinion, but is not 
necessarily dominant in his relations with 
others (see Factor E). He does not dis- 
like people but simply does not need 
their agreement or support. 
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FACTOR Qs 
Undisciplined Self -conflict. Careless us. Coht 
of Protocol, Follows Own Urges 

(Low inteipration) 
The person who scores low on Factor 
will not be bothered with will control 
and regard for social demands. He is 
not overly considerate, careful, or pains- 
taking. He may feel maladjusted, and 
many maladjustments (especially the 
affective, but not the paranoid) show 



lledi Socially-precise, following 
. Self-image v 

(Hish «df-conc«pt contn^) 
The person who scores high* on Factor 
Q3 tends to have strong control of his 
emotions and general behavior, is inclmed 
to be /socially aware, and careful, and 
evid^ces what is commonly termed 
'"self-respect" and regard for social repu- 
tation. He sometimes tends, however. 



to be obstinate. Effective leaders, and 
some paranoids, are high on Qa- 

FACTOR Q4 

Relaxed, Tranquil, Torpid, vs. Tense, Frustrated, Driven, Overwrought 



(Hi^ .ergic tension) 

The person who scores high on Factor 
Q, tends to be tense, excitable, restless, 
fretful, impatient. He is often fatigued, 
but unable to remain inactive. In groups 
he takes a poor view of the degree of 
unity, orderliness, aiid leadership. His 
frustration represents an excess of stim- 
ulated, but undischar^, drive. 




^ Unf rustrated 
(Low ergic Xeation) 
The person who scores low on Factor 
Q, tends to be sedate, relaxed, composed, 
and satisfied (not. frustrated). In some 
situations, his oversatisfaction can lead 
to laziness and low performance, in the 
sense that low motivation produces little 
trial and error. Conversely, high tension 
level may disrupt School and work per- 
formance« 

VnL THE SPECIAL STANDARD SCORE PROCEDURES 
FOR SECOND^RDER FACTORS 

It has been indicated above that the manes. They consist of the following 
16 PF can be scored for four broad well known dimensions, fpr which it has 
second'-order factors (and some der- recently become possible to give unique 
ivations) as well as for the sixteen pri- experimental definition. 

• Adjustment vs. Anxiety 

II. Introversioin vs. Extraveraion 

in. Tenderminded Emotionality vs. Alert Poise ^ 

. IV. Subduedness vs. Independence 

as shown in the following tables, they 
ewill come out as stens for the. second- 
orders, directly. However, they will not 
come out exactly as stens because, for 
\ convenience, whole numbers are used for 
to ^istin^ruish them from primaries, which have 



. Second-order scores are not derived 
from raw scores on the primaries but 
from the stens into which tiie former 
have first been converted. If the primary 
sten scores are combined, with, weights 

•Second-orden are labeled in Roman nnmerals 

alphabetic^ deidgnationft. 



From: ,CPI Manual. HaiV1son,6. Gough - 
Consulting Psychol ogf^ts Press. Inc. 
V Palo[ Alto, Calif omia\ 



HIGH SCORERS 



SCAU AND PVWCU 



LOW SCORERS 



Ctass LMeasures of Poise, Ascttulancy^Self' Assurance and Jnierp^^^ 



A^rMi^ivc, coofiiiem, pctsi»em« and planful; 
js bdnx pcrsuawyc amJ . vjcrbilly fluent; as 
self-rcliaof jAod tmicpcotlcnt; abd as having 
IcklcTship poccnctal' and inittttivc. . 



L l>c> (domifUQpe) lb assess tactoiry 
of ta d ip rs hip abili^, damipsjicc, pec-* ' 



Retirif^, iobibiccd, cununcmplace, indififerou, 
silent and Vtussuniing; as being slow in 
thought and action; as avptdii^ of situations 
of tension and decision; axid as lacking in self* 
confidence. 



AintMdous, active;- fmeful, insightful, rc- 
soutceful, and versatile; as being alMreiidant 

> and self-seeking; clfcctiye-vin- commuhicacioo; 

'.and as . having pcnooal scope and breadth of . 
interests. 



2. CdXcB.fma^ 

«n iod» qi^an indiyidiial's capadty for 
staois (ao€ his actual or fdSr^ 
pt9ir Tl^ <cde aitempcs to meascuee tfae 
pmpod <jEiaIities and aittijbute% whidbt ; 
under%aDd leadtostttus> . -A 



Apathetic, shy. conventional dull, mild, sim> 
pie, and slow; as being stereotyped in think- 
ing; restricted in outlook and intinestsc'and as 
being uneasy and awkward ^n new or unfa, 
nuliar social situations. 



Out^ing, enterprising, and. ingenious; as be^ 
ing conipeutiye and forward; and as original 
and fluent in though't. 



: of , ov^^CMo^ sbdabk^^^ 
tDrapccametic. 



Awkward* conventional, quiet, submissive, 
/'aikl unassuming; as being detached and pas- 
' sive in attitude; and as being suggestible and 

oyerly influexired by others* leacdons and 

dpitiions. 



Qever, enthusiastic,, imaginative, quick,, in- 
formal, spontaneous, and ulkative; as being 
active and vigorous; ^ as' liaving an cxprcs-' 
sivc, ebullietu nature. 



4. Sp (sodal presence) Ta aia<iMjiac'> 
foH PMh as poiae, spoc43|nct^^.^^^ 
'f'Copfidtoce in pcmoal 



Intelligent, outspoken, sharp-witted, demand- 
ing, aggressive, and self-centered; 
persuasive. and verbally fluexu; and as pos^ 
* sessing seif-confidence and self*assurance. 



iiand-, (ipflfTP^ceptance) t|^«^ 



Energedc, enterprising, alert, ambidous, and 
versatile; as being producuve and active; axkl 
. as valuing work axni effort for its own sake. ■ 




Deliberate, moderate, patient. self*rcstrained, 
and simple; *as vact lining and uncertain in 
decision; and as being literal and unoriginal 
in thinluxilg and judgitig. ' * 



Methodical, conservative, dependable, conven- 
tiotud, easygoing,- and quier, as self •abasing 
and given to feeliqgs of guilt and self-blame; 
and as beti^ passive in action and narrow in 
interests. 



' • ^ «lf.ab!i*c «nd di^ ' 



Unambitious, leisureSy^'^wk^tcard, cautious, 
apathetic, and convexitiotia]; as being; self* 
defensive atwi apol6getic;.'and as constricted 
in thought and action. / 



Class ILMeasures of SocmI^^^^ 

respttittble. 

dignified, ^aod independent; as being. pi^«i^>f ^.^^^ ^|yffwJ.^-kfr . and disbaicvii^, as being 
uous and dependable; resourceful and ^ZT^tz sonal- bias.^s^ «d 



Planful 
capable. 



awkward, changeable. 

influenced by per- 



- ^ ■ ^ ♦^T ^^*: *der-controlled'and i'n^rHii«w* 



efficient; and as bdi^ alert to ethical 
noftrtssues 



. it ■ : ■ 



! impulsive. iai>ehavior. 



Serious, ;hopcac iikJimnikis, m^^ 
sincere; «nJ smdy; a^. bcuig conscientidus and 
responsible;^ aad asbeing^seirdenytiig andcon- 
fbrmiflg.' • * ' * " " * - 



.Calm, padentp ptactical* slow, self-deoysng, 
inhibited, tfaot^ghtful, and deliberate; as being 
atria -and thorough in tfadr own work ind in 
cheir cxpectadoos fbr^ others;, and' as bang 
honest and coosdeiKictus. 



mApm the is^li^M^ 



Defcnsii^ demaodit^; opimtMu^ted. resentful, . 
stYibbom, hea^troi^ rdx^Iious, aisd' tnuje- ' 
pebdable; as beiiig guileful and' deceitful • in « 
d|ea£ng with others; and as givex^^ to excess, 
eadulMtion, ;and ostentation &i their behavior ' 



9. Sc^Ml^i)atin)|>^;ro 
and tritf<po»ol and £wgto vax-'^f 




, shrewd, excitable, • irritable, stii-- 
.^'land uninhibited ; as being aggressive 
apd^.^^ierave;' a^ as overemphasizti^ pcr« 
sonal^^pfl^aiiite atid^sielf-gairx. 



Emerprisii^ informal, quick, tolerant, dear- 
chinking, and resourceful; as being intellertu- 
ally able and' v^bally fluent; and as^ Ijiaving 
broad and '^varied interests. ' '* 



y%<lk Xpoku^^ idandl^ pe^^ 
>QQt acQMtifi^ ac^ 



SuspiciouSi':nanow^kx)^uArary. and reriric^g;. 
as being pmive aKd^ovi^ judgracntaJ in at- 
titude; and as di4|>elieving and distrustful in 
^ personal and^jocial outlook. 



ERIC 



Co-operative, jcmcrprising. outgoing, sociable 
warm, and helpful; as being cocKemed with 
making a good impressioo; ac»d as being ^ili* 
gent and persistent. ' 



4 



( opaUe oi otatiog a fdKv^bdile.> 
and 'wioo^.9i^^ 
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Ifthibited, cautious, shrewd, wary, aloof: aiHl 
resientful; as being ax>l and distant in their 
rdationships with others; ^pd^as being self- 
cc .:• 'odi and too little cci^cemed^ith* the' 
necd^ ittiJ wants of others. . ' 



•31- 




LOW SCORERS 

/ ♦/.. in 'II <i i tt 



Class II. MeasHtes ofSociaVttation.MaturHyytl^ and Inirapersonal Structuring of Values 

' -(Cofidiioecl) 
12L <^ (comniitnality) To indicate 
Ae| degi^ee to whicfa^ an iadsvidnal's 
reactions and responses correspond to 
die niodaFt*^<Pf>nKni'*) pattern est^ 
lished for i& inventocy. 



Dcpcmlahlc. modmrc. racrful. Hiahle. sin- 
cere. paxUrvm. srcady. ami mlisrk: a< being 
Iwine^t an J ccMMcfemious; jikI a% havinje com- 
mon-seme and itood judgment. 



Im|>atient chan^teablc. complicated, imigina- 
ti've, di5orderly. nervous, restless, and con- 
fused; as being guileful and decritful; inat-. 
tentive and forgetful; and as having internal 
onnfticts and problems. 



Class III. Measurei^^^^0 

OpiHe, coop^dvc, efficient, orjwmzed. * ^;^At d^evtttie^f vii c6nfo^^^^ 

aflij^ TO'Iitentify {host htetonp^^ 

^ achicvemenr In any setting where con*'; 
fotmance is ft posidve beluivior.. ; 



sponsible* stable, and sincere;" as being per- 
sistent and iwJustrious; and as valuing intcl 
leauaJ activity and intellecnial achie%emcm. 



^ectual Efficiency 

Coarse, stubborn, t aloof, awkward, insecure, 
^and opinionated; as easily disorganized under 
strws .or pressures to conform; and as pessi« 
mistic about their occupational futures. 



Mature, forceful, strong, dominafw. demand- 
ing, and foresighted: as being independent 
and self-reliant: and as having supenor inttl- 
. leaiial ability and /udgment.. 



H Ai (lu^deveffient via indepc^ 
ence> Ibxldentlfy those factofi of-i 
interest and motivation yAoA iidb^ ' 
ttteadrfc^^ anf setting Where 
atitdbofiif ifid ihdependence are poA* 

tivtbeiii*fat»» ^ 



Inhibited, anxious, cabtiouis. dissatisfied, dull, 
and wary; as being .^bmissiye and compliant 
before authority; and as lacking in self-iasight 
and ^lf*understanding. 



Effideot clear-thinking, capable, intelligent, 
prngrwsive. planful. thorough, and resource-, 
ful; as being alert and wen-informed; and as 
placing a high value on cognitive and intel- 
leaual matters. : ' 




eflWenicy) To in- 

^ _ <>f|iersooaIandiiiiel- 

lectttat effidbiev whidhi the indlvidtul- 




Cautious, confused easygoing, defensive, shal- 
low, .and unambitious; as being conventionar 
and stereotyped in thinking; and as lacking in ' 
sclf-direaion aix) scl^discipline. 



Observant, spontaneous, quick, perceptive, 
talkative, resourceful, and changeable; as 
being verbally fluent and socially ascendant; 
and as heing rehH|ious tf>ward rules, re^tric- 
fions< and (onsrrainn. 



Class IV^Wi&^flfi^^^ Modes 



Id, Pt^{^frtholOgical-nuo 
To mamct die d^^ree to tvhidi the 
individiial is interested in, and respon* . 
mif toy die Jnner needs, motives, and 
experiences of others. 



Apathetic, peaceable. . serious, cautious, and 
unassuming: as being sthn and deliberate in 
tempo; and as being overly conforming and 
conventional. , 



V 



f:»ightfnL informal, adventurous confident. 
humr>n^^ rrbcllious. idealistic assertive, ami 
egoistic; as being sarcastic and cynical; and »s 
highly conremetj with pers«>nal pleavirc an<l 
diversion. 



17. Fx (jSedUll^) To indicate 0^ 
dtgrtt of fiexibili^ and adaptabilitjr^ 
of a person's thinking and sodal be- . 
havibt. . 



Deliberate, cautions, worrying, industrious, 
guardejl. mannerly, methodical, and rif^id: as 
bdfig formal and pedantic in thought; and as 
being overly deferential to authority, custom, 
and tradition. * ' 



Appreciative, patient^ hefpfu I. gentle, nxxler- 
ate. persevering, and sincere; as being respect- 
ful ami accepting- of cKliers; anJ as beftaving 
in a cotisrienrious and sympatlietic way.* 



la jPe (femininiQr) To assess the ott»^' 
coliniqr or femininity of interests. 
(High scores indicate more feminine 
intoests, low scores more masculine;) 



Outgoing, hard-headed, ambitious, masculine, 
active, robust, and restless; ,.ns. being mantpula* 
rive and opportunisric in dealing with others; 
blurir and direa in thmking and jction: atnl 
impatient with delay, indecision ind reflec- 
tion. 



ERLC 
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